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and later, in command of a cavalry division, had fought with
the Russians against Napoleon, finally, in March 1814, entering
Paris with the allied army. But though, like the Orange Prince,
Leopold was a soldier, he was far from being merely a soldier.
Lord Castlereagh's niece, Lady Emma Edgcumbe, had known
Leopold at one time when she was abroad, and seeing him as she
did nearly every day, had plenty of opportunity of realizing
"what an intellectual, well-informed and accomplished person
he was.95 When he wanted to be amused, instead of getting
drunk or pursuing the daughters of the poor with dishonour-
able intentions, he sang with "taste and feeling" or did pen and
ink drawings in the sketch-books of his women friends. Prob-
ably drawings of ruins, for, strange as it may seem after
Napoleon had razed half Europe, ruins were, if anything,
still more fashionable than they had been in the eighteenth
century, and a group of fallen and crumbling masonry in the
country of which to make "a little sketch55 held the same
charm for the young woman of that day as a golf course
in ours.
The Russian Ambassador lived in Harley Street, and
lodgings had therefore been found for the Emperor's suite
close by. Leopold was given rooms at a greengrocer's in
High Street, Marylebone, and here, in the intervals between
fetes and routs, dinners and dances, he spent his time in study.
One of the maid-servants, fluttered at this sudden materializa-
tion of a prince within her vegetable world, was so overcome
by his gracious manners and at the way his eyelids drooped
over his eyes when he bowed, that her emotion has been
recorded for posterity.
Every morning the two youthful princes, of Coburg, and of
Orange, each cherishing in his mind the image of himself
seated at the summit of his ambition, stepped forth, the one
from his tailor's, the other from his greengrocer's, into that
glittering London summer: Young Frog to pursue his chosen
policy of handshaking and general enthusiasm; Leopold to
follow up such dictates as arose from his far shrewder intelli-
gence.
Charlotte's sense of being shut out from everything was at
this time emphasized by the fact that William of Orange went
everywhere, dancing here, dining there, and only in the inter-
vals paying visits to her at Warwick House. Not only was she
depressed, but she was annoyed, as she thought he might at
least refuse to go to parties at Carltpn House unless she were
invited. Another matter she and he did not agree about was her